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the prosecution. Quincy's father expressed hor-
ror at this action of his youngest son, not com-
prehending the fact that it was the finest act in
his career and saved the good name of Massa-
chusetts. During the next two years Quincy
continued actively to practise law and wrote a
number of articles for the press, including one
signed "Mentor" urging the annual commemo-
ration of the "Massacre" (Boston Gazette, Feb.

n, 1771).

He now began to develop symptoms of tuber-
culosis, and decided to make a trip to a warmer
climate. On Feb. 8, 1773, he sailed for Charles-
ton, S. C, whence he returned by land to Boston,
reaching home in May. He met many of the
prominent men in all the chief coast cities and
thus had an unusual opportunity to study the
political tendencies of the various colonies. His
"Journal" of this trip, printed in the Memoir by
his son (post) is an interesting and useful rec-
ord of the sentiment of that time in the Caro-
linas, Virginia, and Maryland. It is probable
that the two series of articles in the Boston Ga-
zette beginning June 7, 1772, and Dec. 20, 1773,
the first signed "Marchmont Nedham," the sec-
ond called "Nedham's Remembrancer" were
from his pen (Buckingham, post, I, 186-92). In
May 1774 he published his chief political work,
Observations of the Act of Parliament Common-
ly Called the Boston Port-Bill; with Thoughts
on Civil Society and Standing Armies, in which
he presented the case against the bill with great
ability and set forth the theories that were the
basis of his criticism. As a result he received an
anonymous letter warning him that his life would
be in danger if he should continue his course.
To this he replied in the Massachusetts Gazette,
no. 3685 (Memoir, pp. 156-58).

Although only thirty years old, he had now
become one of the leaders of the Patriot cause,
not only in Massachusetts but throughout the
colonies, and was in correspondence with such
men as John Dickinson. He was, of course, in
the inner councils of the Boston group. His
gift for oratory had also made him a power with
the people. It was thought that he might be of
use at the English court by presenting the case
of the colonies in the proper light, and it was
arranged that he should go to England, but the
plan was kept secret as long as possible so that
no misrepresentation might be made before his
arrival. For that reason he went on board ship
quietly at Salem, Sept 28, 1774. His father
wrote him that when the news leaked out all of
the Tories and some of the Whigs resented his
sudden departure. Quincy kept a journal of this
trip which is of considerable historical interest.

Quincy
He landed Nov. 8, and proceeded to London.
There he had interviews with Lord North, Lord
Dartmouth, and other leading men, but without
result. Events were moving rapidly and his
friends in Boston wished him to return. His
health was failing, but in spite of the warnings
of his physician he started for home Mar. 16,
1775. He was most anxious to communicate by
word of mouth information which he had gleaned
from interviews in London and which he did not
feel at liberty to put in writing. What this in-
formation was has never been learned. Quincy
grew steadily worse on the voyage and died with
his message undelivered, a week after the battle
of Lexington, a few hours before the ship en-
tered Gloucester harbor. Probably it was al-
ready too late for any information he possessed
to change the course of events. Quincy left one
son, Josiah \_q.vJ], his only daughter having died
Apr. 13, 1775. By his will he bequeathed to his
son, when he should have reached the age of
fifteen, the works of Algernon Sidney, John
Locke, Bacon, Gordon's Tacitus, and Cato's Let-
ters.
[The main source is the Memoir of the Life of Josiah
Quincy t Jun. (1825), by his son Josiah Quincy, con-
taining extracts from the two journals and the full
text of the Observations on the . . . Boston Port-Bill",
the second edition (1874) contains some additions by
the editor, Eliza Susan Quincy. See also J. T. Buck-
ingham, Specimens of Newspaper Literature (1850),
I, 186-92 ; and references in the writings of contempo-
raries, esp. The Works of John Adams (10 vols., 1850-
56), ed. by C. F. Adams.]                               J.T.A.
QUINCY, JOSIAH (Feb. 4, 1772-July i,
1864), politician, municipal reformer, and col-
lege president, was the only son of the young
patriot leader known as Josiah Quincy, Jr.,
1744-1775 [g.z;.], and his wife Abigail Phillips,
sister of Lieut-Gov. William Phillips [q.v.]. The
Quincy family (pronounced Quinzy), after
whom that part of Braintree where he was born
was named (1792), had been merchants, council-
lors, and judges since the seventeenth century.
His father died on the eve of the Revolution,
leaving him, with property of more substantial
nature, a set of Sidney and Locke, by whose
precepts he was brought up, even to winter
plunges in cold water at the age of three. When
six years old, he was sent to Phillips Academy,
Andover, the boarding school founded by his
mother's cousin, Samuel Phillips [g.z/.]. There
he spent eight years under a severe classical
discipline. Entering Harvard, he graduated first
in the class of 1790. After three years' study in
a law office, Quincy was admitted to the Boston
bar; but having a sufficient fortune, he never
practised law seriously. He was tall and hand-
some, sociable and convivial, albeit an abstainer